CHAPTER   IX
THE PLEBISCITE  OF   1918-1919
IN obtaining 'the views held by the local population5,1 the
Acting High Commissioner believed that the extension of the
plebiscite to the rank and file of the inhabitants was both
impracticable and unnecessary. The masses were too illiterate,
too ignorant and dependent on their leaders to merit considera-
tion. The garden cultivators and date growers of the Tigris
and the Euphrates, the orange growers of Ba'quba, the
shepherds of the Dulaim, the rice cultivators of Diwaniya
and Shamiya, the marsh dwellers of 'Amara and Qurna, the
tribesmen throughout the land and the townsmen of little
substance were regarded as having neither opinions of their
own nor ability to form them other than as echoes at the behest
of their religious and secular leaders. The attention of the
Civil Administration was therefore directed to those elements
of the population who by position and by character were
presumed to be favourable to continued British control, and
whose opinions might be put forward as representative.
In the tribal districts and in small towns the plebiscite was
confined to the shaikhs and land-owning dignitaries, called
together in assemblies where they gave their declarations under
their seals and signatures. Among the shaikhs, dependent on
the British for support of their position,2 for possession of their
lands, as at 'Amara, or for their highly-prized subsidies,3 and
1 Telegram, S/S for India to Political, Baghdad, November 29th, 1918, Cited,
supra, p. i6r.
3 During the troubles of 1920, many shaikhs were forced into the towns, as
they had no power to maintain themselves otherwise over their tribes.
5 As in Diwaniya Division, where every shaikh until 1920 received a subsidy
from the Civil Administration
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